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WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY. 


es William McKinley there was the most perfect blending of pure 

democracy and splendid dignity possible to man. His democracy was 
as simple and true as the best example this country has ever produced, 
whether on the farm, in the professions, or in the affairs of business; and 
his dignity was of the finer kind that sprang from his own soul, rather 
than that reflected from exalted station. It was in the man, not in the 
power of office or the great honors conferred upon him. He was always 
William McKinley, alike in the army as a common soldier, in Congress, 
and in the White House as the chief magistrate of a great nation—always 
the man, never the official. 

No man was ever more adroit in handling men than McKinley. His 
ability im this direction was genius of the highest order. His tact was so 
perfect, his manner so gracious, and his touch so delicate, that he brought 
them to his own viewpoint almost without their realizing it. In this 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT MCKINLEY SITTING ON THE VERANDA OF HIS HOME IN)CANTON,, OHIO, JA FEW 


DAYS BEFORE HIS DEATH. J 
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way he worked out his own conclusions, and with little or none of the 
antagonism that most other men awaken. This was true of McKinley 
in dealing not only with the individual, but with the people of the 
whole country on all great questions. Americans hke to be in the 
discussion, to be taken into the confidence of the executive, to feel that 





MRS. WILLIAM MCKINLEY (MISS IDA SAXTON), MARRIED JANUARY 25, 1871. 


they are a part of the administration—as they should, in fact, feel in a 
democratic form of government, which is merely a mutual organization. 
McKinley listened to what the people had to say. He gathered the 
evidence and weighed it well. But to what extent he was guided by 
popular feeling perhaps no one but himself ever knew. It was the charac- 
teristic of the man to give the public a chance to be heard, even though, in 
his own mind, his course was fully determined on. It was here that he 
was most misunderstood by those who viewed himmerely; from the loutside. 
Bruskness cf manner is often mistaken for strength. But McKinley was 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY DURING HIS FIRST TERM AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED-STATES. 
Froma copyrighted photograph by Pach, New Vork, takew tr 78aq) 
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none the less strong because he could bend. The world likes best the 
strong man in whom there is some human elasticity. It shocks a people 
‘to be brought suddenly face to face with a stone wall. A few days’ thought 
and general discussion readjust the mind to an acceptance of the inevitable. 

It was said of McKinley, by men of large acquaintance with official life 
in Washington, that he could deny a mana request, as he had to deny 





A CHARACTERISTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY AND HIS WIFE, WITH DR. RIXEY, THEIR 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN, DURING THEIR JOURNEY TO THE PACIFIC COAST IN MAY LAST. 


thousands, and send him away “feeling better ” and with less of the sting 
of defeat in his heart than if he had received a favor from a less gracious 
executive. In dealing with the difficult problems that beset a President, 
especially on the political side, where both firmness and diplomacy are 
required, he made few mistakes and ng enemies. In this respect his adminis- 
tration was freer from friction and the bitterness that grows out of disappoint- 
ment on the part of those seeking political preferment than any adiminis- 
tration that preceded it. He made friends always—enemies never. The 
secret of this lay in the man himself, in his great, rich nature that radiated 
sunshine to all. 

As President of the United States, there was none of the frigid atmos 
phere of exalted station about McKinley.’ “His ‘home life in the White 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY DELIVERING HIS LAST SPEECH ON SEPTEMBER 9, THE DAY BEFORE HE WAS SHOT. 


House was as simple and sweet and free from form and ceremony as that 
of a village squire. His cordiality was so sincere and so charming that 
any one in his presence at once forgot he was with the President, and, to 
his surprise, found himself as much at home as if with an old friend. 
McKinley made men feel that he was their friend, and he was in verv fact 
their friend. His friendship was as wide as the human race. His thoughts 
and acts were those of a man who loved the people and was one of thei. 
He gave his career to them and his life for them. His matchless tenderness 
and love for his wife were but symbols of this same tenderness and love for 
the people. 

The humanity of McKinley—lis great, generous soul that breathed 
kindness and sweetness and courage to all mankind—was preeminently his 
dominating characteristic. It was this that was the foundation of his 
splendid career. All his acts and all his life grew out of and rested on this 
rare quality. In intellect and rugged physique and tireless energy he was 
generously endowed. Other men have been equally endowed, or even more 
ecnerously, 11 mind and in body; but coupled with all this, in McKinley 
was his great human heart that counseled him in, everything, dominated 
him in everything, and that won to him the hearts of other men, ‘their love 
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and lovalty and devotion. Genius in art, in science, in statesmanship, fas- 
cinates us. We admire it and bow down before it, but we love where there 
Is love—a heart that responds to our own hearts, warm and tender and true. 


— 


A Brief Outline of McKunley’s Career. 


BY R. H. TITHERINGTON. 


WAT the Scottish-Irish stock in 
America possesses an extraordi- 
nary aptitude for success in publie life 
is sufficiently proven by the fact that it 
has given the United States five of our 
twenty five Presidents—more than any 
other of the many races that make up 
our composite population, with the one 
exception of the old English strain which 
laid the foundations of our political sys- 
tem and molded our national hfe and 
thought. These five were Jackson, Polk, 
Buchanan, Arthur, and McKinley. 


THE ANCESTRY OF WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


President McKinley's ancestors were 
sturdy Scottish Puritans who migrated 





WILLIAM MCKINLEY, SON OF JAMES MCKINLEY, 
AND FATHER OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY 
BORN IN 1807, DIED IN 1892. 

Draven from a photograph tanken a few years befvre 
his death. 


to the north of Ireland in the reign of 
Charles II. An old farmhouse at Cona- 
gher, in Antrim, is pointed out as the 
family homestead, though it has long 
been in other hands; and in a near by 
gravevard there are several tombstones 
bearing the name. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century two brothers, James 
and William Melhinley, crossed the At- 
lantic to the American colonies. Wil- 
liam went to the South; James settled 
at York, the old Pennsylvania town that 
was once the capital of the United 
States. David Mchinley, son of James, 
fought under Washington as a young 
man. Later in life he joined one of the 
bands of pioneers who were making 


MRS. WILLIAM MCKINLEY (NANCY ALLISON), 
MOTHER OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY—BORN IN 
1809, DIED IN 1897. 

From.@\ copyrighted DhoWg 4 Ri by Courtney, Canton, 
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their way into the rich and virgin lands 
bevond the Alleghamies; and establish- 
ing himself in the region that is now 
Columbiana County, he founded the 
Ohio branch of the MeKinlevs, 

David McRKinlew’s son James married 
Mary Rose, granddaughter of Andrew 
Rose, an Enghsh Puritan who had set- 
tled in Pennsylvania and become a man 
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mothers of the republic, a woman of 
strong character and = deep religious 
faith. Most great men have owed much 
to their mothers, and President MchKin- 
lev's case Was no exception to the rule. 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY’S BOYHOOD. 


Of her nine children, three are now 
alive—Abner, the voungest son, and two 





THE HOUSE AT NILES, TRUMBULL COUNTY, OHIO, 


of substance there; and their first born 
son was William McKinley, father of the 
late President. The elder William Mc- 
Kinley, born in 1807, was a pioneer of 
the iron industry in the West, and built 
several furnaces in the castern counties 
of Ohio. He married Nancy Allison, 
who, like his mother, was of English 
Puritan stock. Thev were a remarkable 
couple, both physically and mentally. 
Though no great wealth came to them, 
Mr. MeNinley was aman of energy and 
strength of purpose, who enjoved uni- 
versal respect, and who lived to his 
eighty sixth vear, His wife, who bore 
him nine children, survived to see her 
son in the White House, and was nearly 
eighty nine when she died, four vears 
ago. 


She was one of the old fashioned: 


IN WHICH WILLIAM MCKINLEY WAS BORN ON 
JANUARY 29, 1843. 


daughters, Helen McKinley and Mrs. 
Dunean. William, the seventh child 
and third son, was born at Niles, in 
Trumbull County, Ohio, in a frame 
house which is still standing, though 
What was then the parlor is now used as 
a grocery store. Ilis education began 
in the public school at Niles; but it had 
only just begun when his parents moved 
to Poland, in Mahoning County, the 
chief reason for the migration being the 
fact that there was a good high school 
there. This, the Poland Seminary, 
voung Mchinley attended for four 
vears. He was fond of books, but not a 
hookworm, nor vet a precocious genius; 
he was a healthy American country boy, 
who liked fun,,liked horses, and liked 


jhunting; Dut Qvho had no idleness or 
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MCKINLEY AT SIXTEEN, WHEN HE WAS TEACHING A MCKINLEY AT EIGHTEEN, WHEN HE ENLISTED IN 
DISTRICT SCHOOL NEAR POLAND. THE TWENTY THIRD OHIO VOLUNTEERS. 





MCKINLEY AT TWENTY TWO, AS CAPTAIN AND MCKINLEY AT THIRTY THREE, WHEN HE WAS FIRST 
BREVET MAJOR OF THE TWENTY THIRD OHIO. ELECTED A MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


FOUR PORTRAITS OF WILLIAM McKINLEY IN EARLY LIFE. 


Kyaw bhotoerath: hy Caonrtney Canton 22-- 
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frivolity in him, He 
was described as “a 
black haired, grave 
faced, but robust and 
manly little fellow.” 
There was a literary 
society and debating 
club in the town, and 
of this he was an act- 
ive member,and later 
president. 

Just before his six- 



























THE UPPER ENGRAVING SHOWS 
POLAND SEMINARY (NOW 
DEMOLISHED), AT WHICH 
MCKINLEY ATTENDED SCHOOL 
—IN THE CIRCLE IS THE 
LITTLE DISTRICT SCHOOL 
NEAR POLAND, OF WHICH 
HE WAS THE TEACHER— 
BELOW IS THE HOUSE IN 
POLAND THAT WAS HIS HOME 
DURING HIS SCHOOL DAYS. 
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WILLIAM MCKINLEY AND THE SOLDIERS—THE LATE PRESIDENT VISITING THE HOSPITAL AT CAMP 
WIKOFF, ON MONTAUK POINT, IN SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


teenth birthday he joined the Meth- a communicant throughout his’ life. 
odist Church, of which he remained “ Tle was studying, studving all the 
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WILLIAM MCKINLEY DELIVERING HIS ADDRE2S AT HIS SECOND) INAUGURATION AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED siares, MaRcH 4. 190], 
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THE MCKINLEY RESIDENCE ON MARKET STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 


time,” one of his old friends says of | happy, buovant, a hard fighter, but al- 
him at this period. ‘ He was genial, wavs showing a whole hearted self sur- 





THE MILBURN RESIDENCE, ON DELAWARE AVENUE, BUFFALOSTIN WHICH PRESIDENT MCKINLEY DIED ON 


SEPTEMBER) (Lic 190. sOO8 e ) 
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render for the hap- 
piness and best in- 
terests of others.” 
His brother, Abner 
MeRKinley, adds that 
** William was just as 
much a President in 
his bearing when he 
was a lad as he was 
When he took the 
Oath of office.” 

He had hoped for 
and expected a col- 
lege edueation, and 
at sixteen he entered 
Allegheny College, at 
Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania; but he had 
scarcely begun his 
course there when his 
health broke down 
and he was obliged 
to return home. It 
Was not a time of 
prosperity for his 
father: and_ being 
anxious torelieve the 
family of the burden 
of his support, he 
found a_ place as 
teacher In a district 
school near Poland. 
His salary wastwenty 
five dollars a month, 
and of this he hoped 
to save enough to go 
back to college in a 
vear or two. But, as 
happened to many 
thousands of voung 
Americans of that 
dav. a great national 
convulsion gave a 
wholly new trend to 
his life. 


NCKINLEY IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


The stirringevents 
of the spring of 1861 
nowhere aroused a 
warmer burst of pa- 
triotism than in the 
old Western Reserve 
of Ohio. Every town 
and village was readv 
to send its quota of 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY IN CANTON, SEPTEMBER 19, 1901—THE PROCESSION PASSING ALONG MARKET STREET. 
From a photograph by Sollmann, Canton, Ohio. 
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men to the front. William McKinley was 
only just of age to enlist, but in June, 
when a meeting was held in Poland to 
raise a company of volunteers, he offered 
himself as a recruit. General Fremont, 
the famous Pathfinder, inspected the 
would be soldiers. He struck voung 
McKinley's chest, looked into his face, 
and said: “ You'll do.” 





Promotion came comparatively slowly 
to Private McKinley, because he was one 
of the youngest men in his regiment, 
and because he neither had nor sought 
any influence that would secure his ad- 
vancement in rank. His captain offered 
him the post of clerk—a coveted detail, 
because of the comparative immunity 
from hardship that went with it; but 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY IN CANTON-—BEARING THE CASKET FROM THE FIRST METHODIST 
CHURCH, IN WHICH THE SERVICE WAS HELD, TO THE HEARSE. 


The Poland volunteers were mustered 
in as Company E of the Twenty Third 
Ohio, a regiment famous for the noted 
men on its roster. Its first colonel was 
William S. Rosecrans: its heutenant 
colonel, Stanlev Matthews, afterwards a 
United States Senator and a Justice of 
the Supreme Court; one of its majors 
was Rutherford B. Haves. In its ranks 
young Mchinlev carried a musket for 
fourteen months. “ I always look back 
with pleasure upon those fourteen 
months,” he said manv vears later. “I 
was but a schoolboy w hen I went into 
the army, and that first vear Was a for- 
mative period of my life. I have always 
been glad that I entered the service as a 
private and served those months in the 
ranks.” 


he refused, saving that he had enlisted 
to be a soldier, and would prefer to re- 
main one. When off duty, however, he 
devoted a good many hours of his leisure 
to doing clerical work for his company 
commander and for the quartermaster, 
and this resulted in his promotion to 
commissary sergeant, in April, 1862. 
He won his commission at Antietam. 
In that bloody battle— “the bloodiest 
day of the war”—the Twenty Third 
Ohio was in action from dawn to dark. 
In the afternoon, when the soldiers were 
exhausted with hunger, Sergeant Mc- 
Kinley came up to the firing line with 
hot coffee and warm food, which he 
served to the men while the bullets flew 
about him. Another youth of nineteen 
might have grasped a musket and fought 
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valiantly till he was exhausted; McKin- 
ley gave a thousand men the strength to 
fight, incidentally showing both courage 
and fidelity to his comrades and his 
duty. 

A week later he received his commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant. Before the 
war ended, he became a captain—still 
in the Twenty Third Ohio—and when 
he was mustered out after Appomattox 
he was brevetted a major, on the recom- 
mendation of Generals Crook and Sheri- 
dan. In all, he was in more than thirty 
battles and skirmishes. As to the qual- 
ity of his service, let his colonel, Presi- 
dent Hayes, bear witness: “ When 
battles were to be fought or service was 
to be performed in warlike things, he 
always took his place. The night was 
never too dark, the weather too cold; 
there was no sleet, nor storm, nor hail, 
nor snow, nor rain, that was in the way 
of his prompt and efficient performance 
of every duty.” And good fortune went 
with good service, for Major McKinley 
was never wounded and never missed a 
day’s duty during his four years as a 
soldier. 


MCKINLEY BECOMES A LAWYER, 


He returned to civil life a young man 
of twenty two, with no store of earthly 
goods and but a scanty classical educa- 
tion, but with sound health, boundless 
energy and ambition, and a valuable ex- 
perience of men and things. He would 
have liked to go back to college, but con- 
siderations of ways and means rendered 
it impossible or inadvisable; and he de- 
cided to take up the law as a profession 
that was congenial and within his reach. 
His decision, it is said, was influenced by 
his eldest sister, the late Miss Anna 
McKinley, who is described by those 
who knew her as a truly remarkable 
woman. Her counsel and assistance were 
of great value to her brother at this 
point in his career. She was then a 
teacher in the Ohio town of Canton, the 
county seat of Stark County. 

Young McKinley began his study 
for the bar in the office of Judge 
Charles BE. Glidden, at Poland. Judge 
Glidden was an excellent mentor in 
the law, and, more than that, he was 
a very effective speaker, from whom 
McKinley learned many of the things 
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that made him successful on the plat- 
form. Fresh from the battle fields, the 
young man studied with the intense and 
concentrated application that was al- 
ways characteristic of him; and after a 
term in a law school at Albany, New 
York, where he graduated in 1867, he 
was admitted to the bar, and hung out 
his shingle in Canton, which at that time 
was a growing city of about five thou- 
sand people. 

Major McKinley was a good pleader, 
and was personally liked, respected, and 
trusted. As a natural consequence, 
clients came to him; but his professional 
success was soon to be entirely over- 
shadowed by the political success that 
these same qualities brought him. He 
was deeply interested in public affairs, 
to which he came not as a “ practical 
politician,” in the sense in which the 
term is commonly understood, but as a 
student. It is said that once, in his 
early days at Canton, he fell into debate 
with a clever lawyer on the subject of 
the tariff. His antagonist, who was a 
pronounced free trader, got-the better 
of the argument, whereupon Mchinley 
turned to a companion and said: 

“ Hereafter no man shall overcome 
me so. I know that I am right, and I 
know that by and by I can show that I 
am right.” 

Thenceforward he studied books, and 
men, and facts, until he became an ex- 
pert upon that difficult and intricate 
subject. For many years he was un- 
doubtedly the best informed champion 
of the protective system which he so 
largely helped to build up. That he re- 
mained a student to the last is proved 
by his memorable speech delivered at 
Buffalo just before his death, in which 
he showed that, like Mr. Gladstone, he 
could modify his tenets as national con- 
ditions changed. | | 


McKINLEY’S CAREER. 


HIS MARRIAGE AND POLITICAL DEBUT. 


The first office for which he was nomi- 
nated was that of prosecuting attorney 
of Stark County. It was not a coveted 
nomination, or 1t might have gone to 
some older politician; for Stark was 
reckoned a stronghold of the opposite 
party, and the chance of an election 
seemed small. But,;McKinley, accepted 
it, threw all his energies into the cam- 
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paign, and surprised his most sanguine 
friends by winning. ‘This was in 1869. 
He served for two years, was renomi- 
nated, and made another plucky fight 
avainst odds; but he just missed a sec- 
ond success, losing by forty five votes, 
where the usual majority against his 
party was several hundred. 

The year of this not discreditable de- 
feat (1871) was also the year of Major 
MechKinley’s marriage to Miss Ida Sax- 
ton, of Canton. ‘he major met his wile 
as a schoolgirl, when he first visited 
Canton at the close of the war. While 
he studied law she was at a seminary in 
Media, Pennsylvania; then, after a tour 
in Kurope, she returned to Canton and 
took a regular clerical position in the 
bank owned by her father, the late 
James A. Saxton, Mr. Saxton beheving 
that a practical business expericnce was 
a desirable part of a woman’s educa- 
tion. 

“You are the only man I have ever 
known to whom I would intrust my 
daughter,” Mrs. MchKinley’s father said 
to the young lawyer. 

Two children were born to the Mc- 
Kinleys, but both died in infancy, and 
their mother never recovered from the 
blow. For twenty five years she has 
been an invalid, receiving from her hus- 
band an aifectionate and devoted care 
that was a charming and touching phase 
of his life. 

The first four years after Major Mc- 
Kinley’s marriage were years of quict 
industry, devoted to his profession; but 
his political ambitions had by no means 
been Jaid aside. He was in growing de- 
mand as a public speaker, and in 1875, 
when Rutherford B. Hayes was seeking 
the Governorship of Ohio, he stumped 
the State for his old colonel. Next year 
General Hayes was the licpublican can- 
didate for the Presidency, and Major 
McKinley was nominated for Congress 
in his own district. Both were success- 
ful in the memorable election that fol- 
lowed. 


MCKINLEY IN CONGRESS, 


From the time when he took his seat 
in the House of Representatives, in 
1877, Major McKinley’s career was 
writien in the history of his country. 
Not that he was quick to achieve a 
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brilliant reputation at Washington. On 
the contrary, he made no set speech 
during his first year; but he was actively 
al work laying the foundations for his 
remarkable Congressional career. He 
was alwavs at his desk, listening, ob- 
serving, studying men, and mastering 
the problems of statecraft. Jle was 
modest, but not shrinking. He had con- 
fidence in himself—the confidence born 
of strength, not of vanity. When he 
was ready to make his maiden speech, 
well on in his second year, he at once 
commanded the attention of the House, 
and won recognition as one of the strong 
men of his party. 

Congressman McKinley became ex- 
tremcly popular in Washington. His 
dignity, his courtliness, his unfailing 
courtesy, his consideration for others, 
made him countless friends, while his 
abilities compelled respect from col- 
leagues and opponents. He was quick 
of wit, but carefully avoided being 
known as witty, though no man enjoyed 
fun more thoroughly. In debate he was 
a hard hitter, but always a gencrous 
fighter. His vehement onslaughts were 
directed against the principles and not 
the personalitics of his adversaries. He 
aimed to be forceful and convincing 
rather than brilliant; but the ablest de- 
baters in the Ilouse, and there were 
many of them—Mr. Hewitt of New 
York, for instance, perhaps the most 
dreaded man of all—found the young 
Ohio lawyer a formidable antagonist. 
He would almost undoubtedly have be- 
come Speaker of the House, had not Mr. 
Reed of Maine possessed so manifest and 
so unique a claim upon that coveted 
post. 

But it was in 1884, as a delegate to 
the Republican national convention, 
that McKinley first played a leading 
part before the eye of the conntry at 
large. He was a delegate at large from 
Ohio, pledged to support Blaine for the 
Presidential nomination. Foraker was 
there to fight for John Sherman; Ar- 
thur, with the prestige of office, was a 
powerful candidate for another term; 
and though Blaine was undoubtedly the 
man whom the mass of the party want- 
ed, there was great disorder, and the 
situation,looked extremely doubtful. It 
was McKinleywho, with a short, strone 
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speech, rallied the Blaine forces, and 
won the nomination for the statesman 
from Maine. 


A FINE INCIDENT IN MCKINLEY’S CAREER. 


Four years later, the Republican con- 
vention at Chicago was the scene of one 
of the finest acts of Mclinley’s fine 
career. Five ballots had been taken, 
and no candidate could command a ma- 
jority. McKinley headed the Ohio dele- 
gation, which voted solidly, according to 
its instructions, for the favorite son of 
the State, John Sherman. He was one 
of the popular figures of the convention; 
constant applause followed his move- 
ments, and though he had not been 
placed in nomimation, a couple of dele- 
gates persisted in voting for him. The 
Ohio men saw that Sherman’s chances 
were quite hopeless, and on the sixth 
ballot they began throwing their votes 
to McKinley. It looked like the start- 
ing of a landslide. He had only to sit 
still, and the prize would drop into his 
hands. He had only to utter an equivo- 
cal protest, and the result would prob- 
ably be the same. But there was noth- 
ing equivocal about William McKinley. 
On the one side was his loyalty to Sher- 
man, his personal honor; on the other, 
the Presidency of the United States. 
His choice was made without an instant 
of hesitation. He interrupted the roll 
call, and, standing on a chair at the end 
of the aisle, he made one of the best 
speeches of his life. It could not have 
becn premeditated, for he could not 
have foreseen the emergency. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: I am here as one of the chosen 
representatives of my State. I am here by 
resolution of the Republican State Conven- 
tion, commanding me to cast my vote for 
John Sherman for President, and to use every 
worthy endeavor to secure his nomination. I 
accepted the trust because my heart and 
judgment were in accord with the letter and 
spirit and purpose of that resolution. It has 
Piessed certain delegates to cast their votes 
for me for President. Iam not insensible to 
the honor they would do me, but in the pres- 
ence of the duty resting upon me I cannot 
remain silent with honor. I cannot consist- 
ently with the wish of the State whose cre- 
dentials I bear, and which has trusted me; 
I cannot consistently with my own views of 
personal integrity, consent, or seem to con- 
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sent, to permit my name to be used as a 
candidate before this convention. I would 
not respect myself if I could find it in my 
heart to do or to permit to be dune that 
which could ever be ground for any one to 
suspect that [ wavered in my loyalty to Ohio, 
or my devotion to the chief of her choice and 
the chief of mine. I do not request—I de- 
mand that no delegate who would not cast 
reflection upon me shall cast a ballot for me. 


Major McKinley prevailed, and there 
was no stampede. He voted for John 
Sherman to the end, the nomination 
going to Benjamin Harrison of Indiana 
on the seventh ballot. But no man ever 
walked out of a national convention 
with higher honors than those he bore 
that day. 


THE MCKINLEY TARIFF LAW. 


With Hlarrison elected, and the Re- 
publicans again in full control of the 
government, a new tariff bill was a car- 
dinal feature of the party program. 
As chairman of the ways and means 
committee of the House, it fell to Mc- 
Kinley to father the measure which 
became famous under his name. The 
arduous work of framing it, and the still 
weightier task of passing it through the 
House, were the crowning achievements 
of his Congressional carcer. 

Politics in Ohio has never been a par- 
ticularly gentle game, and while Major 
MclWinley was at Washington his foes 
at home dealt him some shrewd blows. 
Twice, getting control of the State, they 
so altered the boundaries of his district 
as to make it Democratic; each time he 
suececded in overcoming the adverse 
majority with his personal popularity 
and prestige. But after seven succes- 
sive victories, in 1890 he had to face a 
gerrymander that made his fight a hope- 
less one. He had to contest a district 


with a normal Democratic plurality of | 


nearly three thousand; and he was 


heaten at the polls, though only by three 


hundred votes. 


TWICE GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 


The defeat was no setback to his 
career. In the following year he was 
nominated for the Governorship, and 
was elected by ten thousand plurality 
after a keenly-fought eampaign that was 


watchedwith* mtensecinterest by the 


—_ 
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whole country. It was a campaign of 
education, into which Mckinley threw 
himself with all his whole souled energy. 
For three months he traveled almost 
day and night, making from one or two 
to a dozen speeches daily, and visiting 
every county in the State. The fight 
was on national issues, and his success, 
at a time when the political current was 
turning against the Republicans, marked 
him as a certain inheritor of his party’s 
nomination for the Presidency. 

He could have taken this, had he 
sought it, in 1892. He went to the 
Minneapolis convention as chairman of 
the Ohio delegation, which was under- 
stood to be pledged to Harrison. Again 
there were signs of a stampede to Mc- 
Kinley. When his own State was 
reached in the balloting, it cast forty 
four of its forty six votes for him; but 
the Governor, who had been selected to 
preside over the convention, instantly 
ealled another man to the chair, went 
down upon the floor, and moved that 
Harrison’srenomination be made unani- 
mous, which was done. “ Your turn 
will come in 1896! ” one of his support- 
ers prophetically shouted, amid the 
cheers for the Indiana man’s victory. 

After the convention, when McKin- 
ley was told that he had done as hon- 
orable a thing as could be found in the 
history of American politics, he looked 
up in surprise and said: 

“Ts it such an honorable thing not 
to do a dishonorable thing? ” 

Renominated in 1893, Governor Me- 
Kinley had practically a walk over for 
reélection, carrying the State by a plu- 
rality of more than eighty thousand. In 
the following year, during the Con- 
gressional campaign, he devoted eight 
weeks to a speech making tour which 
did much to influence the public mind. 
He hed promised to deliver forty six 
addresses, but he delivered three hun- 
dred and seventy one, traversing almost 
every State east of the Missouri, speak- 
ing, on an average, seven times a day, 
and being heard by about two million 
voters. It was a fine exhibition—one 
of several that McKinley gave during 
his career—of mental and physical vigor 
and endurance. 

When the Republican convention of 
1896 met in St. Louis, the nomination 


MAGAZINE. 


of William McKinley for the Presi- 
dency was a foregone conclusion. 
It was demanded by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of his party. When the 
balloting began, four men who may 
be classed as favorite sons received a 
small vote—Allison, from Iowa; Mor- 
ton, from New York; Quay, from Penn- 
sylvania; and Reed, from the New Eng- 
land States. The great mass of the 
delegates—six hundred and sixty one 
out of nine hundred and one—voted 
for McKinley, whose nomination was 
promptly made unanimous. 

When Mr. Hanna, a close and tried 
friend of Mclinley’s, undertook the 
management of the contest that fol- 
lowed, the candidate said: 

“TY leave everything in your hands; 
only bring me back my honor.” 

The two national campaigns that 
Mckinley fought and won did much for 
the dignity of American politics. Deep- 
ly stirred as was the public feeling, 
sharp as was the antagonism of interests 
involved, personalities were rigidly ex- 
cluded. McKinley, as he always did, 
treated his opponents with considerate 
justice, and it is only fair to his twice 
defeated antagonist to say that his cour- 
tesy was returned. 


MCKINLEY IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


It is hardly necessary to recite the 
events of McKinley’s four and a half 
years at the head of the government. In 
the inevitable coming of war with Spain, 
in the consequent expansion of our over- 
sea dominion, and in the wholly new 
trend that our national history has 
manifestly taken, there was involved 
such a burden of care and responsibility 
as no President since Lincoln has had 
to bear. Without touching upon con- 
troverted matters, it is safe to say that 
McKinley guided his administration 
with a conservatism that some called 
caution, but which was the wisdom of 
a man who weighs well before he acts, 
and at the same time with no lack of 
courage; and, above all, with a steadfast 
conviction of the honesty, honor, and 
right mindedness of the American peo- 
ple, in whom he believed with a belief 
second only to his faith in God. 

Of the late President’s personality 
this brief but ‘graphic sketch was given 


A VOICE. 


by a United States Senator who was one 
of his intimate friends: 


The President is, without exception, the 
kindest hearted man that I have ever met. 
His only trouble is that when night comes he 
thinks of the activities of the busy day, and 
wonders if he has not failed to see some one 
who wanted to see him, or failed to do some- 
thing which some one wanted him to do. He 
is the happiest man in the country, because 
the fates have placed in his hands the power 
to do so much good, and to show so much 
kindness and generosity. You can see it in 
his face, and feel it in the touch of his hands. 
There is no man in this country for whom the 
gun shines brighter than for William McKin- 
ley. The work and the worry that killed 
other Presidents only warm his heart and 
gladden his life. 


As a statesman, McKinley grew great- 
ly in stature during his Presidency. The 
possession of great power and the bear- 
ing of vast responsibilities were sure to 
broaden a mind like his. He was an 
intense worker and a close student to 
theend. The most statesmanlike speech 
he ever made was his last. The whole 
of civilization listened to what proved 
to be his dying message to his country- 
men and to the world: 


The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are un- 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly 
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trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times; measures of retaliation 
are not. 

Let us ever remember that our interest is 
in concord and not conflict, and that our real 
eminence rests in the victories of peace, not 
those of war. We hope that all who are 
represented here may be moved to higher 
and nobler effort for their own and the 
world’s good, and that out of this city may 
come, not only greater commerce and trade 
for us all, but, more essential than these, re- 
lations of mutual respect, confidence, and 
friendship which will deepen and endure. 
Our earnest prayer is that God will gracious- 
ly vouchsafe prosperity, happiness, and peace 
to all our neighbors, and like blessings to all 
people and powers of the ea th. 


Never was there a more pitiful trag- 
edy, a more shocking and useless crime, 
than the murder of this noble and high 
minded man. It was a crushing sorrow 
to those about him, a cruel blow to the 
nation, a loss to the world. Never wasa 
death more widely and sincerely lament- 
ed. On that solemn Thursday of mourn- 
ing, flags were half masted and minute 
guns sounded all over the globe, and 
probably the most thronged of all the 
services held in his honor was that in 
London’s ancient cathedral of St. Paul, 
nearly four thousand miles from the 
spot where his body was being laid to 
rest among his own people. 


A VOICE. . 
Tue land of all forgetting calls to me, 
“Shake off the yoke of cruelties that be, 
The thoughts that tear the heart and taunt the brain 
With the slow striving of incessant pain, 
The stabs that make the wound’s entirety. 


“One step from life—my quiet urgeth thee— 
Enter and peace shall fall on thee again 
As on the long parched field the cool of rain”— ~ 
The land of all forgetting calls to me. 


“ My poppy plains stretch silent to the sea 
Unswayed by wandering winds of memory. 


Oh, weary soul, oh, thing of rent and stain, 


Ye shall not ask me of my balm in vain!” 
The land of all forgetting calls to me. 


Theodosia Garrison. 


